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arranged in a wholly scientific manner but in such a way as to be 
easily understood and remembered. The illustrations are in every 
instance apt and add much to the clarity of the presentation. 

The second section deals with the treatment of the common and 
more important diseases. Stress is placed on the principles of treat¬ 
ment, and at the same time the practical methods of applying these 
principles is not neglected. Treatment by methods other than by 
the giving of drugs is accorded proper consideration. 

In the three appendices are considered the various poisonings 
and their treatment, the methods of disinfection, and radiothera¬ 
peutics, a very satisfactory exposition of the underlying principles 
involved in the use of the roentgen-rays and radium being included. 

This book will be of distinct value not only as a text-book for 
student nurses, but as a reference work for graduate nurses and 
physicians. p q 


Dermatology. By Walter James Higiiman, M.D., Chairman, 
Section on Dermatology and Syphilology, American Medical 
Association, Member of the American Dermatological Association, 
and New York Dermatological Society; Associate Professor of 
Dermatology, New York Post Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital; formerly Instructor in Dermatology, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Medical School; Acting Associate Dermatologist, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York; Adjunct Dermatologist, Lenox Hill Hospital, 
New York; Pathologist, Department of Dermatology, Vanderbilt 
Clinic, New York, etc. Pp. 482 ; 95 illustrations. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

IIiguman lias written his book on dermatology on the basis of a 
correlation between internal and external conditions; in other words, 
that in many instances a skin eruption is an external manifestation’ 
of an internal cause, thus forming the connecting link between the 
old Viennese school, headed by Hebra, which viewed dermatology 
as virtually limited to the skin, on the one hand, and the French 
School which considered cutaneous outbreaks from the internist’s 
point of view. As Highman has succinctly put it “thus, while the 
Germans, were cataloguing dermatoses without reasoning backwards 
from them, the French were studying etiology without reasoning 
forward.” 

The ideal classification of cutaneous affections is naturally from 
the etiologic point of view but this offers many difficulties as a careful 
study of this excellent work will show. According to the writer, 
“dermatology is not a science sui generis, but a branch of internal 
medicine with all that this concept implies.” 

As one views Highman’s excellent tabulation on “skin diseases 
which are not autochthonous,” in other words not of external causa- 
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tion, it seems like a dream of the future rather than a realization of 
the present. 

We can all agree with the writer that internal conditions modify 
tile skin’s reaction to external irritants and that many of the cutane¬ 
ous outbreaks have their origin from within. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, in how many instances can we state positively the exact 
internal reason for an outbreak? 

Although all of the skin affections are mentioned, the finer type 
used for the less important diseases is of help for the beginner in this 
subject or the busy practitioner in culling out those affections more 
frequently observed. Photographs have been selected for their help 
in diagnosis and their grouping together is of use in showing the 
differences and resemblances between diseases having the same type 
of cutaneous outbreak. 

Ilighman has lived up to his'convictions that the term "Eczema” 
is meaningless and' although it is used parenthetically this class of 
cases is placed under dermntitis. 

The preparations recommended for the treatment of the eruptions 
are those which have proved successful in the hands of the writer. 

There are very few writers on medical subjects who are as concise, 
lucid and with such powers of description and it is a pleasure to 
peruse Iliglunan’s work. F. C. K. 


Insects and Human Welfare. An Account of thf. more 
Imfoutant Relations of Insects to the Health of Man, to 
Agriculture, and to Forestry. By Charles Thomas Brues, 
Assistant Professor of Economic Entomology, Bussey Institution, 
Harvard University. Pp. 104; 42 illustrations. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1920. 

This book, as stated in the preface, “is an attempt to present 
some of the principles and practices of economic entomology in a 
form that will illustrate the biological relationships of insects to 
their environment.” One not familiar with recent progress in this 
field of science will be surprised at its great practical importance, 
not only in the relation of insects to public health, but also to the 
food supply and to forestry. A special chapter is devoted to house¬ 
hold insects; houseflies, stable-flies, roaches, crickets, clothes moths, 
etc., receiving attention. Of all the insects it is interesting that 
only two are of outstanding usefulness to man, the honey-bee and 
the silkworm. While many are directly harmful, of others it can 
only be said they are nuisances. 

The accomplislunents of the medical profession in the reduction 
of malaria, yellow fever, plague, and typhus fever are due to an 
appreciation of the relation of insects to these diseases, and for 
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tesedscovencsmedical investigators must share honors with the 
entomologists. One interested in these important problems ,^ 
thoroughly appreciate this concise yet illuminating book, 

T. G. M. 


TunERcunosis of the Children. By Professor Hans Much 
Director of the Department for the Science of Immunity and’ 

Ge r rmanv ar °Pn 0f i?r UberC F lt; n S at th , e Universit - y of Hamburg, 
uermaiy. P p . 15G; not illustrated. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1921. Translated by Max Rothschild, M.D. 

'There are two parts to this small volume. The first section 
is a treatise on Much’s theories of immunity and the treatment 

™ s l ” Cr T 1 r i L b tI Par L‘r antige , ns ’ or - as Much calls them, "parti¬ 
ff, , Tbe autlor , believes that tuberculosis always starts in 
the first years of childhood, anti that tuberculosis in the adult 
rIrot Tu fr0m th f S c . hlldhootl infection. Persons once infected are 
hv Af.M aKal t r ! St aubset l'ient infection. The principle enunciated 
y Much, in ihe trc^nicnt of tuberculosis by tuberculin himres 
mWtnW that * ller e are two kinds of oversensitiveness, a harmful 
innrL-c? i *" d a useful one ( a "tibody). In the tuberculins on the 
market substances are present which can produce oversensitiveness 

nb ? aS "u ! 'f t0 , antibodies ' 11 ■ ‘he separation of” 

S.T.S of ““-*» 

cussed at length, as m the majority of cases these glands represent 
the first site of invasion and localization for the bacilli 

thei e te eS noted ShcW ent ’ methods are ““"‘ioned and 
tneir use noted. Such, for example, are roentgen-ravs salt baths 

calcium, nutrition, rest, climate and artificial sunlight. 

there is much of interest between the covers of this book The 

heory of the partigens is unique as far as the reviewer is able 

will' bfrevolSi;;’ ,Stant,ated thc specific tmatment 


Volusies II and III Oxford System of Medicine, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press; 35 West 32d Street, New York. 

It would indeed be difficult to justly review the contents of these 
too volumes m lines many times the number allotted for this pur- 
pose, A olume II contains twenty chapters with 817 pages while 
A olume III has fifteen chapters with 828 pages devoted to a wide 
■winetj of topics included in thc field of internal medicine. These 
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chapters have a distinguished authorship and present their subject- 
matter with a certain degree of present-day finality. Usually a lone 
reviewer is liable to regard some system contributions as stronger 
than others, some as weaker, dependent somewhat upon his own 
interests. Such a reviewer will, however, find that the chapters in 
these two Oxford System Volumes are quite uniformly well done 
and highly satisfactory. Of necessity, they cannot all possess equal 
merit. 

In Volume II, one of the most interesting chapters is devoted to 
the “Respiratory Excursion of the Thorax.” This gives Hoover 
an opportunity to epitomize his ideas concerning the clinical observa¬ 
tion of costal margin movements and the normal antagonism of the 
diaphragm and intercostal muscles. “ Bronchial Asthma and Hay 
Fever” are well taken care of by Walker. These allied conditions 
are entertainingly discussed and much space is devoted to protein 
sensitivity in relation to these diseases. The details of specific 
protein therapy are reviewed in clear, hopeful detail. What must 
be considered the masterpiece chapter of this volume is Cecil 
Drinker’s contribution on "The Pathological Physiology of Blood 
Cell Formation and Blood Cell Destruction.” It is difficult to 
conceive of anything more comprehensive and thorough in execu¬ 
tion. The bibliography of this chapter is most complete as are the 
bibliographies at the end of most of the chapters. Minot devotes 
splendid pages to the “Clinical Discussion of the Anemias.” In 
addition to these especially interesting chapters, one finds others 
devoted To all diseases of the lungs, bronchi, mediastinum, heart, 
bloodvessels and blood. 

Volume III presents an equally good lot of chapters. Each one 
makes its especial appeal. They are devoted to diseases of the 
gastro-intestinal tract, nephritis, and disturbances of the ductless 
glands. Perhaps the best chapters of this volume are those given 
to nephritis. Henry Christian, the American editor of the System, 
presents this subject in masterful style. The case method is utilized 
to good advantage, and valuable diet lists are included. Sippey 
covers gastroduodenal ulcer from his well known angle, while 
Rehfuss takes up the remaining conditions of the stomach, placing 
emphasis upon certain points resulting from the fractional method 
of investigating gastric function. Sir John Hose Bradford discusses 
war nephritis with no new ideas on the subject. The other English 
contributor to the volume, Sir Humphrey Rolleston, gives one an 
excellent analysis of conditions pertaining to the liver, gall-bladder 
and bile ducts. Pratt handles the diseases of the pancreas in his 
usually excellent style, while Stockton takes up the intestinal 
derangements. Pincofis and Boggs deal with the peritoneum. 
Riesman and Horax write of adrenal and pituitary dysfunction 
respectively. Plummer's chapter on the thyroid and parathyroid, 
although planned for this volume, will be included in a later issue. 



